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— Amonc the many cruel disciplinary measures, invented by 
indolence and incompetence on the part of parents and teachers, 
none is more repréhensible than the use of Rarsh words. In the 
shape of scoldings, they merely prove that the educator has lost 
patience and lacks self-control; in the shape of violent revilings, they 
give euidence of inner coarseness and want of humanity; as threats, 
they are the weapons of a despot, who is too cowardly or too indol- 
ent to use his power of punishment; and in the garb of sarcasm or 
irony, they are manifestations of a character, whose malice is power- 
ful enough to press even intellectual refinement into its service. In 
all cases, they are the out-croppings of a faulty or vicious disposi- 
tion; they are, therefore, unable to lead to virtue, but will plant and 
nourish in the minds and hearts of their young victims evil germs of 
hatred, and stifle or dwarf the growth of germs of love. 

— However, harsh words are not always loud words, nor even 
bitter words; similarly loudness and boisterousness of speech are not 
always signs of harshness. Scoldings, ever so vociferously given, 
may be dictated by the earnestness of a good heart; threats may be 
uttered by the kindest concern for the welfare of the child; even 
revilings, sarcasm, and irony may, occasionally, bubble over as 
symptoms of an honest, though unjust and injudicious indignation. 
Indeed, the harshest words, spoken in educational work, would 
come under neither of these heads. ”By their fruits, shall ye know 
them”, harsh words give rise to harsh feelings. It seems: as 
if the tender little heart felt intuitively, whether the boisterous words, 
falling from the lips of their teachers or parents, are tainted with the 
poison of harshness, or are merely the awkward rampage of sincere 
love and impatient concern for their good. The harshest words 
00ze quietly—we almost said, noiselessly—from between the scarce- 
ly opened lips of passionless, cold, heartless, calculating men and 
women: clear poison, right into the hearts of the little innocents, 
where they make sad havoc with budding humanity. 

— “ARTHUR JOHNSON, you may go up stairs,” spoken in a 
cold, hard half-whisper by the cold, hard mother, not a fiber of her 
face betraying emotion, not the tiniest blood-vessel indicating a hast- 
ier flow of blood,—chills the warmth in little Artie’s heart, and plants 
in it seeds of revenge, hatred, and cruelty more surely and efficiently 








than the roundest scolding would have done. — “Arthur Johnson 
may ‘be excused”, falling like icicles from the cold, hard lips of the 
cold, hard teacher, strangles the last vestige of sympathy in the 
little fellow’s heart and fits him for “treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils”, more effectually than the most violent volley of injudicious 
threats could have done. The harshest words are spoken without 
passion, because without feeling, by parents to whom education, as 
far as they are concerned, is the art of ridding themselves as 
thoroughly and comfortably as possible of the little inconvenient 
accidents of their marital relation; they are spoken by teachers who 
make a living, temporarily, by keeping children quiet, and who, in 
their work, practice coldness as a fine art. 

— THE NEW EDUCATION would struggle against these evils, 
against harshness of every description in the training of children. It 
cries out to parents and teachers in the words of its greatest ex- 
pounder, so beautifully rendered by Mrs. Aldrich: “Come, let us 
live w7th our children!” Recognizing the fact that harshness in 
education arises from ignorance or a selfish disregard of child-nature, 
on the part of educators, it invites them fo live with their child- 
ren, to enter into their ways of thinking and feeling, to study the 
laws of their growth, and to conform to their insight into these laws, 
lovingly, patiently. It would reveal to them the value of child- 
nature as the germ of all future happiness and usefulness, of all future 
misery and viciousness, and teach them the art of aiding its unfold- 
ing in the direction of full, true humanity; it would teach them to 
find their own greatest happiness and joy in the pleasant task of 
being a child with children, of growing again and again with them 
into maturity, into a maturity that is higher, nobler, nearer to full 
humanity than was their own. 

— Ir wouLp infuse into them a spirit of generous love, which 
alone can render educational work a blessing. Not that artificial 
love, whose hypocritical smiles leave the child cold, because of their 
own lack of warmth; not that foolish affection, which sees only 
virtues in the child, grants him every whim, and is powerless to 
keep him from evil ways; but an intense love, pervading the whole 
being, arising — on the one hand — from the love of truth and good- 
ness and—on the other—from faith in humanity, here, faith in child- 
nature. ‘This love is incompatible with harshness; when it deems 
reproof or even severer punishment necessary for the sake of the 
truth and goodness, to whose shrine we are to guide the child, its 
faith in child-nature will purify the punishment and free it of harsh- 
ness. This love is incompatible with cold hardness and imparts 
even to severity a genial glow, that melts obduracy in the hearts of 
the children and plants kindness in their being. 
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— A FRIEND writes to us from Boston: “I am told that the 
youngest daughter of Agassiz, the wife of a wealthy and generous 
Boston merchant, has supported, during the last year, entirely at her 
own expense, two charity kindergartens in the neighboring towns of 
Jamaica Plain and Brookline, paying liberal salaries to two trained 
kindergarteners. 

She became acquainted with the value of the kindergarten by 
having a nephew in one and a niece in an other; she saw that it is 
a blessing which ought to be extended to every child; and she wisely 
thought, that the best way to teach municipal governments, that 
they ought to give kindergarten preparation for their primary schools, 
was to show them properly kept kindergartens for the poor. 

Hearing that Mrs. Horace Mann was laboriously collecting a 
fund to establish a charity kindergarten in Cambridge, this worthy 
daughter of the great “teacher”, gave her a golden lift, enabling her 
to begin at once. 

An incidental advantage has transpired, as attendant on these 
charity kindergartens. It was found in Boston (where there have 
been two), that the quickening and encouragement, given to the 
poor and often vicious mothers, who were surprised with what their 
children were enabled to do,—was of most gracious influence. The 
kindergarteners invited these poor women to come and sit in the 
room with the children, and had an opportunity to show them with- 
out ostentation, how children could be more easily managed by 
genially employing their activities, than by violence. In the kinder- 
garten, the young and the old mutually educate each other!” 


— Our READERS will thank us for the following gems, which, 
among others, we cull from a letter of Mrs. A. R. Aldrich: 

‘-Mothers, through the sacred instincts of motherhood, are led 
toward the inner sanctuary of childhood — some reading the very 
holy of holies; but, next to motherhood, nature furnishes to kinder- 
garteners the most valuable part of their knowledge, and, with the 
receptive spirit we seek to possess, we shall never lay our ear close 
to her heart nor listen to her harmonies in vain.” 

“If primary teachers could be taught to see, that there are laws 
controlling mental growth, and that a loving spirit is sunshine, 
shower, and dew to the little ones, much would be accomplished.” 


— WE HEAR from St. Louis: “Perhaps you would like to know 
something of our work this year. It began under unfavorable au- 
spices; yet we are hopeful, that the good will outweigh the bad. 
We have forty kindergartens, twenty of which are under excellent 
direction, ten medium, and ten—though not positively bad—are not 
promising. The enrollments this year were very large....An other 
encouraging feature of this year is, that our new assistants come from 
the better classes. I do not mean those young ladies whose highest 
aim is to dress well, “nor the daughters of the rich”; I mean earnest, 
conscientious, educated girls: for these are the conditions which 


have the strongest effect in fostering that tenderness of heart and 
strength of mind, so important in the trainers of little children.” 


— Mrs. Louise PoLiock writes from Washington: ‘You will 
be pleased to learn that we have inaugurated a “National kinder- 
garten Association”, with a view of disseminating a comprehension 
and appreciation of the system among the parents, so that they may 
be able to distinguish among kindergarteners. . . . - . It is my _heart’s 
desire, that Washington should have the free kindergarten. If some 
wealthy public-spirited individuals would pay our rent, we would 
have as many free scholars (twenty-five) as the amount of money 
paid covers, and I would give my services free.” 

— Asa PROOF that even “trained, genuine” kindergarteners 
are liable to err, we give the following extract from a letter, written 
to us by a lady, who has lately entered the field in a western town: 
“The people were ready to receive a trained kindergartener, but 
Miss B. (a graduate of one of the best training-schools) did not like 
the little ones, called them a set of “mission children”, and the 
children did not like her... .She made one child a monitor to see 
who was naughty. — She had an amusing way of taking up the 
work. A child brought each gift to her separately, saying: ‘Here 
I bring Mary’s sticks in my right hand,” — each gift brought every 
day in that way. Her school of folding was very limited; she did 
not use paper-strips, nor the fourth gift. A child entering at six 
years (and they are as precocious in this climate, as our eight-year- 
olds) must go through every minute step of the schools of work she 
had learned at Mrs. —’s, and as slowly as a three-year-old would. 
In the plays she merely stood in the ring, but never took part.” 

This case proves that no amount of subsequent training—, and 
this lady’s was of the best —is adequate to overcome innate cruelty 
and inherent pedantry. 

— Mrs. Maperra and her daughter, pupils of Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte, have started a kindergarten at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, with 
excellent prospect of success. We congratulate the good people of 
Cedar Rapids the more, that one of their kindergarteners is a 
mother. 

— In A LECTURE on “School-life and its influence on sight” 
delivered by Geo. Reuling, M. D., before the Teachers’ Association 
at Baltimore, we find the following directions for the construction of 
desks and seats and the distribution of light in the school-room: 

The seat should never be higher than the length of the child's 
leg, from the knee downward, 1. e. two-sevenths of the height of the 
entire body. 

The difference in height between the desk and the seat must 
always be equal to the distance of the elbow from the latter, the arm 
hanging loosely down, This distance amounts to one-eighth of their 
size in the case of boys, plus one inch; it amounts to one-seventh of 
their size in girls. ' 

The horizontal distance between seat and desk-board ought 
to be equal to zero, or, which is preferable, the inner margin of the 
desk ought to extend about one inch beyond the external margin of 
the seat. 

The desk-board should have a breadth of 18 to 1g inches, three 
of which occupy a horizontal direction, and the remainder have an 
inclination of about two inches. 
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The proper distance, at which the writing or reading matter is 
to be from the eyes of children is from 1} to 1} feet. 

The seat ought to have a width of ten inches, at least, and 
should be supplied with a back, high enough to act as a support to 
the lumbar vertebrae, i. e. to the loins, but not higher. 

All seats which are too high should, therefore, be supplied with 
foot-boards, the width of which need not be above 6, although 9 
inches are preferable, and should be placed below the front rim of 
the seat in such a manner that even children of the lowest classes 
can conveniently place their entire feet upon them. The back 
margin of the foot-board must be placed so as to be below and one 
inch behind the front margin of the seat. 

In order, that children can stand up while reciting, a contriv- 
ance ought to be made by which the desk-board can either be 
pushed back or turned over. . 

The windows should always be arranged in such a manner that 
sun-light enters from that side which is not hurtful to the eyes of the 
pupils, while, at the same time, it illuminates their work sufficiently. 
Sky-lights are admirable in this respect, and, in addition, windows 
situated to the left of the pupils are advisable. The worst arrange- 
ment is that, where the light enters from the right side; in that case 
the hand casts a shadow on the portion of paper which is to be writ- 
ten upon and, consequently, necessitates a too close approach of the 
eye. 

The amount of sun-light which is able to enter the school-room, 
will be regulated by the height and breadth of the windows. Aroom, 
in which 60 to 80 children are to be placed, must be, at the least, 
14 to 15 feet high; it is no misfortune, if it is higher. The windows 
of such a room should have a height of g feet, and a width of 6 or 
7 feet. 

It is, moreover, a matter of great importance to take into con- 
sideration the width of the street in which a school-house is to be 
erected, and the altitude of the buildings opposite to it. 

The best color for the walls is 27gh¢ grey; but neither white, 
nor blue, nor green, nor dark grey should be selected. 


— 
_—t-—> 


Heart Culture. 


From Fourth Annual Report (1877) of Supt. Henry Raab, Belleville, Il. 








Of late the subject of heart culture in common schools has ex- 
cited considerable attention among educators, and no one who ob- 
serves the current of the times, will fail to perceive that, in the edu- 
cation of our youth, the culture of the intellect has been emphasized, 
while the care for the heart has been totally neglected. But, if we 
would educate the full man, we must not cultivate only one side of 
him, but extend our helping hand to his whole being. We demand 
of the school that, as it makes it its end and purpose to cultivate the 
intellect, it should, in harmony with the other powers, strive for the 
education of the heart, the awakening and development of true 
humanity. 

In speaking of this neglected part in the education of our youth, 
I shall not merely speak as a teacher, for it isa question that con- 
cerns all alike, and I would consider it highly arrogant, if any one 
were to contend that none but teachers should be heard in this 
matter. The school is common property, and ifthe State asks me 





to yield up my child to the school, it seems to me that I, as parent, 
should have the right to inquire and to examine into what my child 
is taught there. I readily concede that in methods of instruction, 
teachers alone are capable of determining their efficiency, no layman 
should here undertake to criticize them. 

In speaking of the cultivation of the heart, it will first be neces- 
sary, in order to make the ideas clear, to define Aeart. For when 
we speak of the heart of man, every body understands at once what 
is meant. But if we ask the psychologists, they will by no means 
agree. Some will scarcely distinguish between the feelings and the 
heart; others will define it as the conscious totality of perception, 
feeling, and will power; a third one defines it as the “direction of the 
will power resulting from the different inclinations.” Without pres- 
sing the wordy combat further, I will briefly state,what I understand 
by the heart of an individual, as in this paper I speak of the cu/ture 
of the heart. 

The mental life of man manifests itselfin feeling, reason, and will 
power. That among these three, the heart cannot be attributed to 
the reason or will power, but to the feeling, is obvious. It might 
even be difficult for some to define the difference between feelings 
and heart. In every-day life the two are not used and applied in- 
discriminately ; heart is always a nobler, more definite idea, than 
the feelings, the latter meaning the life of sensation without direction 
or limit. The heart has reference to the feelings, but it means feel- 
ings replete with purpose and guided by a refined intellect. 


I define the heart as the Jove of mankind filling the in- 
dividual. Broad humanity as the product of civilization can be 
grasped by the individual only by education — by intellectual edu- 
cation. This broad humanity, these mental acquisitions and posess- 
sions are to be communicated to the individual and implanted in 
him, and he himself is to be freed from the egotistical bonds and led 
to the comprehension of the broad humane idea. As long as these 
mental possessions are grasped by the intellect alone and stored in 
the mind, they remain to the individual something foreign and ob- 
jective. Ido not mean that this humanity is dead—for in his 
thought it is effective—but it has not permeated and fructified his 
whole being. The task of the school can not be considered as 
finished, when humanity has been only fauvght the individual. It 
seems to me that the work is but half-done; there arises now the 
more difficult task, that never should have been separated from that 
of instruction, the task of instilling the true, the beautiful, the good 
into his feeling and will, or to fill the individual with the humanity 
total. Only when this is accomplished, when the culture of the in- 
tellect, which consists in training the power of thinking and acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, is accompained with humanity in the individual, 
the education has become complete, has gained its purpose. For 
now the individual is not merely a cunning, crafty, calculating man 
of intellect, who may employ his knowledge and rich faculties for 
evil as well as for good, who is, at times, capable of doing evil and 
endangering the welfare of society the more, the more he is “educa- 
ted”; but in him there is planted and nursed, beside the power of 
thought and the wealth of knowledge, a rich heart, a blessing to 
himself and his fellow-men. A spring flows in his being which will 
refresh him during the greatest drought ; his heart is a garden which, 
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— A FRIEND writes to us from Boston: “I am told that the 
youngest daughter of Agassiz, the wife of a wealthy and generous 
Boston merchant, has supported, during the last year, entirely at her 
own expense, two charity kindergartens in the neighboring towns of 
Jamaica Plain and Brookline, paying liberal salaries to two trained 
kindergarteners. 

She became acquainted with the value of the kindergarten by 
having a nephew in one and a niece in an other; she saw that it is 
a blessing which ought to be extended to every child; and she wisely 
thought, tHat the best way to teach municipal governments, that 
they ought to give kindergarten preparation for their primary schools, 
was to show them properly kept kindergartens for the poor. 

Hearing that Mrs. Horace Mann was laboriously collecting a 
fund to establish a charity kindergarten in Cambridge, this worthy 
daughter of the great “teacher”, gave her a golden lift, enabling her 
to begin at once. 

An incidental advantage has transpired, as attendant on these 
charity kindergartens. It was found in Boston (where there have 
been two), that the quickening and encouragement, given to the 
poor and often vicious mothers, who were surprised with what their 
children were enabled to do,—was of most gracious influence. The 
kindergarteners invited these poor women to come and sit in the 
room with the children, and had an opportunity to show them with- 
out ostentation, how children could be more easily managed by 
genially employing their activities, than by violence. In the kinder- 
garten, the young and the old mutually educate each other !”” 





— OUR READERS will thank us for the following gems, which, 
among others, we cull from a letter of Mrs. A. R. Aldrich: 

‘-Mothers, through the sacred instincts of motherhood, are led 
toward the inner sanctuary of childhood — some reading the very 
holy of holies; but, next to motherhood, nature furnishes to kinder- 
garteners the most valuable part of their knowledge, and, with the 
receptive spirit we seek to possess, we shall never lay our ear close 
to her heart nor listen to her harmonies in vain.” 

“If primary teachers could be taught to see, that there are laws 
controlling mental growth, and that a loving spirit is sunshine, 
shower, and dew to the little ones, much would be accomplished.” 


— WE Hear from St. Louis: “Perhaps you would like to know 
something of our work this year. It began under unfavorable au- 
spices; yet we are hopeful, that the good will outweigh the bad. 
We have forty kindergartens, twenty of which are under excellent 
direction, ten medium, and ten—though not positively bad—are not 
promising. The enrollments this year were very large....An other 
encouraging feature of this year is, that our new assistants come from 
the better classes. I do not mean those young ladies whose highest 
aim is to dress well, “nor the daughters of the rich”; I mean earnest, 


| strength of mind, so important in the trainers of little children.” 


— Mrs. Louise PoLLock writes from Washington: “You will 
be pleased to learn that we have inaugurated a “National kinder- 
garten Association”, with a view of disseminating a comprehension 
and appreciation of the system among the parents, so that they may 
be able to distinguish among kindergarteners. .. . .. It is my heart's 
desire, that Washington should have the free kindergarten. If some 
wealthy public-spirited individuals would pay our rent, we would 
have as many free scholars (twenty-five) as the amount of money 
paid covers, and I would give my services free.” 

— AS A PROOF that even “trained, genuine” kindergarteners 
are liable to err, we give the following extract from a letter, written 
to us by a lady, who has lately entered the field in a western town: 
“The people were ready to receive a trained kindergartener, but 
Miss B. (a graduate of one of the best training-schools) did not like 
the little ones, called them a set of “mission children”, and the 
children did not like her....She made one child a monitor to see 
who was naughty. — She had an amusing way of taking up the 
work. A child brought each gift to her separately, saying: ‘Here 
I bring Mary’s sticks in my right hand,” — each gift brought every 
day in that way. Her school of folding was very limited; she did 
A child entering at six 
years (and they are as precocious in this climate, as our eight-year- 
clds) must go through every minute step of the schools of work she 
had learned at Mrs. —’s, and as slowly as a three-year-old would. 
In the plays she merely stood in the ring, but never took part.” 

This case proves that no amount of subsequent training—, and 
this lady’s was of the best —is adequate to overcome innate cruelty 
and inherent pedantry. 

— Mrs. Mapeira and her daughter, pupils of Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte, have started a kindergarten at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, with 
excellent prospect of success. We congratulate the good people of 
Cedar Rapids the more, that one of their kindergarteners is a 
mother. 

— In A LECTURE on “School-life and its influence on sight” 
delivered by Geo. Reuling, M. D., before the Teachers’ Association 
at Baltimore, we find the following directions for the construction of 
desks and seats and the distribution of light in the school-room: 

The seat should never be higher than the length of the child’s 
leg, from the knee downward, i. e. two-sevenths of the height of the 


not use paper-strips, nor the fourth gift. 


entire body. 

The difference in height between the desk and the seat must 
always be equal to the distance of the elbow from the latter, the arm 
hanging loosely down, This distance amounts to one-eighth of their 
size in the case of boys, plus one inch; it amounts to one-seventh of 
their size in girls. ' 

The horizontal distance between seat and desk-board ought 
to be equal to zero, or, which is preferable, the inner margin of the 
desk ought to extend about one inch beyond the external margin of 
the seat. 

The desk-board should have a breadth of 18 to 19 inches, three 
of which occupy a horizontal direction, and the remainder have an 
inclination of about two inches. 
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The proper distance, at which the writing or reading matter is 
to be from the eyes of children is from 1} to 1} feet. 

The seat ought to have a width of ten inches, at least, and 
should be supplied with a back, high enough to act as a support to 
the lunrbar vertebrae, i. e. to the loins, but not higher. 

All seats which are too high should, therefore, be supplied with 
foot-boards, the width of which need not be above 6, although 9 
inches are preferable, and should be placed below the front rim of 
the seat in such a manner that even children of the lowest classes 
can conveniently place their entire feet upon them. The back 
margin of the foot-board must be placed so as to be below and one 
inch behind the front margin of the seat. 

In order, that children can stand up while reciting, a contriv- 
ance ought to be made by which the desk-board can either be 
pushed back or turned over. , 

The windows should always be arranged in such a manner that 
sun-light enters from that side which is not hurtful to the eyes of the 
pupils, while, at the same time, it illuminates their work sufficiently. 
Sky-lights are admirable in this respect, and, in addition, windows 
situated to the left of the pupils are advisable. The worst arrange- 
ment is that, where the light enters from the right side; in that case 
the hand casts a shadow on the portion of paper which is to be writ- 
ten upon and, consequently, necessitates a too close approach of the 
eye. 

The amount of sun-light which is able to enter the school-room, 
will be regulated by the height and breadth of the windows. Aroom, 
in which 60 to 80 children are to be placed, must be, at the least, 
14 to 15 feet high; it is no misfortune, if it is higher. The windows 
of such a room should have a height of g feet, and a width of 6 or 
7 feet. 

It is, moreover, a matter of great importance to take into con- 
sideration the width of the street in which a school-house is to be 
erected, and the altitude of the buildings opposite to it. 

The best color for the walls is 77gh¢ grey; but neither white, 
nor blue, nor green, nor dark grey should be selected. 


> 


Heart Culture. 
From Fourth Annual Report (1877) of Supt. Henry Raab, Belleville, Il. 








Of late the subject of heart culture in common schools has ex- 
cited considerable attention among educators, and no one who ob- 
serves the current of the times, will fail to perceive that, in the edu- 
cation of our youth, the culture of the intellect has been emphasized, 
while the care for the heart has been totally neglected. But, if we 
would educate the full man, we must not cultivate only one side of 
him, but extend our helping hand to his whole being. We demand 
of the school that, as it makes it its end and purpose to cultivate the 
intellect, it should, in harmony with the other powers, strive for the 
education of the heart, the awakening and development of true 
humanity. 

In speaking of this neglected part in the education of our youth, 
I shall not merely speak as a teacher, for it isa question that con- 
cerns all alike, and I would consider it highly arrogant, if any one 
were to contend that none but teachers should be heard in this 
The school is common property, and ifthe State asks me 


matter. 











to yield up my child to the school, it seems to me that I, as parent, 
should have the right to inquire and to examine into what my child 
is taught there. I readily concede that in methods of instruction, 
teachers alone are capable of determining their efficiency, no layman 
should here undertake to criticize them. 

In speaking of the cultivation of the heart, it will first be neces- 
sary, in order to make the ideas clear, to define ,eart. For when 
we speak of the heart of man, every body understands at once what 
is meant. But if we ask the psychologists, they will by no means 
agree. Some will scarcely distinguish between the feelings and the 
heart; others will define it as the conscious totality of perception, 
feeling, and will power; a third one defines it as the “direction of the 
will power resulting from the different inclinations.” Without pres- 
sing the wordy combat further, I will briefly state,what I understand 
by the heart of an individual, as in this paper I speak of the culture 
of the heart. 

The mental life of man manifests itselfin feeling, reason, and will 
power. That among these three, the heart cannot be attributed to 
the reason or will power, but to the feeling, is obvious. It might 
even be difficult for some to define the difference between feelings 
and heart. In every-day life the two are not used and applied in- 
discriminately ; heart is always a nobler, more definite idea, than 
the feelings, the latter meaning the life of sensation without direction 
or limit. The heart has reference to the feelings, but it means feel- 
ings replete with purpose and guided by a refined intellect. 


I define the heart as the ?ove of mankind filling the in- 
dividual. Broad humanity as the product of civilization can be 
grasped by the individual only by education — by intellectual edu- 
cation. This broad humanity, these mental acquisitions and posess- 
sions are to be communicated to the individual and implanted in 
him, and he himself is to be freed from the egotistical bonds and led 
to the comprehension of the broad humane idea. As long as these 
mental possessions are grasped by the intellect alone and stored in 
the mind, they remain to the individual something foreign and ob- 
jective. Ido not mean that this humanity is dead—for in his 
thought it is effective—but it has not permeated and fructified his 
whole being. The task of the school can not be considered as 
finished, when humanity has been only taught the individual. It 
seems to me that the work is but half-done; there arises now the 
more difficult task, that never should have been separated from that 
of instruction, the task of instilling the true, the beautiful, the good 
into his feeling and will, or to fill the individual with the humanity 
total. Only when this is accomplished, when the culture of the in- 
tellect, which consists in training the power of thinking and acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, is accompained with humanity in the individual, 
the education has become complete, has gained its purpose. For 
now the individual is not merely a cunning, crafty, calculating man 
of intellect, who may employ his knowledge and rich faculties for 
evil as well as for good, who is, at times, capable of doing evil and 
endangering the welfaie of society the more, the more he is “educa- 
ted”; but in him there is planted and nursed, beside the power of 
thought and the wealth of knowledge, a rich heart, a blessing to 
himself and his fellow-men. A spring flows in his being which will 
refresh him during the greatest drought ; his heart is a garden which, 
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warmed by a genial sun, bears blossoms and fruits, for evermore. 
Consequently the culture of the heart is not to be attended to 
merely occasionally during the instruction; nay, all instruction is 
useless, if it has not for its ultimate object the culture of the heart. 
The culture of the heart is the complement of the culture of the in- 
tellect ; both must act in harmony and supplement each other, if an 
entire man is to be the result. But what institution can undertake 
this task more successtully than ¢he school, the institution that is 
created and maintained by the commonwealth, the union of all, for 
the purpose of freeing the individual from bondage and making him 
comprehend the spirit of the times? School which receives the 
child from the family in order to accomplich what the family cannot? 
But, say some, we pay taxes and institute schools, that our children 
may be instructed in the rudiments of knoweledge and be trained in 
the various accomplishments — the heart can receive its dues only 
occasionally, the place where it must be cultivated is the family. 
Under no circumstances would I disparage the influence of the family, 
and especially the powerful influence of the mother—the school of the 
mother—which has to prepare the soil for the effetcual work of the 
teacher; for a heart corrupted at home, can not well be made recep- 
tive for the teachings of the school. It indicates therefore the dawn- 
ing of a new era, that more and more care is devoted to the edu- 
cation of the girls, that all friends of mankind advocate the e@uca- 
tion of mothers. It must, therefore, be demanded with still greater 
emphasis that the girls be educated for the sanctity of the family as 
its future priestesses, that the holy fire of piety and love be nour- 
ished, and not darkened by a one-sided culture of the intellect. 
But since the family is not prepared to impart knowledge proper, it 
cannot be its office to cultivate the heart, but simply to prepare 
it by undesigned, but unremitting incitement and direction of the 
feelings. The child’s heart, rendered susceptible for every thing 
noble and ideal in the family, is now to be cultivated at school by 
the grand ideals of humanity, that it may develop its powers for the 
community and for the country. 


The objection which some proffer, that the culture of the heart 
should be left to the family is part of that one-sided tendency which 
would separate instruction from education, culture of the heart from 
the culture of the brain, in the same manner as we separate Church 
from School, State from Church. Why should we not separate edu- 
cation from instruction? It would be very easy for the State to do 
nothing but instruct; only, when the human being is to be devolped 
harmoniously, he shall unite intellect and heart. But how, ifthe 
family neglects the culture of the heart? if both elements never per- 
vade each other? The child cannot serve two lords at the same 
time; either he will permit himself to be instructed by the state and 
despisé the yearnings of the heart, he becomes a heartles, crafty, 
cunning calculator; or he will find the instruction of the school very 
barren and useless and cling to the mother that offers him a refuge for 
the yearnings of the heart, he will become a visionary and follow his 
feelings only. How often do we witness this in our days! If the 
work of education shall prosper, both factors must be developed and 
be made to pervade each other. Father and mother, school and 
family, instruction and education must unite and work in harmony 
that they may cultivate both intellect and heart, 








(Translated for the ‘“New Education’”’.) 
The Principal Diseases of Children 
during the First Year of Life. 


By Dr. BerTHOLD of Dresden. 





INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES, 


Among the many disorders to which the new-born infant is exposed and 
whose timely recognition is of the greatest importance, we mention in the first 
place inflammation of. the eyeg. 

On the 3d or 4th day, rarely later, we observe in many children a more or 
less pronounced swelling of the eye-lids. Usually but one eye is attacked by the 
inflammation. This swelling increases from day to day with alarming rapidity ; 
the lids are stretched more and more, their color is a bright red, and they feel 
hot, The infant can not open the lids, but shows no symptom of pain, How- 
ever the swelling increases more and more, and scanty portions of a thin liquid 
ooze out between the margins of the lids; this discharge grows thicker after a 
time and even purulent. 

If an attempt is made, at this stage, to open the lids, a thick creamy pus is 
discharged copiously from the opening ; this pus has accumulated to such an ex- 
tent, that the eye-ball is not visible ; yet on removing the pus carefully, the eye- 
ball is found to be uninjured. But, if the inflammation continues for a longer 
time, the eye-ball itself becomes infected with the purulent inflammation of the 
lids, and ugly ulcers appear on the cornea which in later periods of iife may give 
rise to disturbances of vision. In some cases, however, the disease has already 
become more alarming ; the cornea shows purulent deposits in its tissue, it is 
softened and even destroyed by the process, the adjacent portions of the iris are 
attacked, and a shrinking of the eye-ball with consequent blindness may result. 
In many cases, the second eye becomes affected by the disease and the same 
processes are repeated in this. 


The fact that the children exhibit no symptoms of pain frequently gives rise 
to fatal disregard of the disease on the part of parents, who often allow it to grow 
beyond the skill of the physician. Many persons are guilty of the still more re- 
prehensible practice of using remedies that can only do harm, among which warm 
poultices of thyme and the like may be mentioned. 

In the asylum for the blind at Dresden 33 prct. of the patients have lost their 
sight by this disease. How many of these might have been saved, if attended to 
properly and in the right time ! 

For no disease yields to a treatment, applied at the right time, more 
readily than this ; but if the favorable moments are allowed to pass, the physician 
can at best save those pertions that have not been attacked as yet. If, e. g,, the 
cornea has been only slightly affected by ulcers, the remaining portions may be 
saved, and vision preserved more or less according to the seat of the ulcers with 
reference to the pupil of the eye. If, however, all the tissues of the eye are af- 
fected by the ulceration, the eye is irretrievably lost. 

Hence no time should be lost in providing medical assistance, as soon as the 
first symptoms of the disease are discovered. But before the physician has come 
—and in country districts this time, may be inconveniently prolonged—the follow- 
ing directions may be followed, in order to check the inflammation, 

1. Lay upon the heated, red eye-lids in the beginning of the disease, com- 
presses of soft, clean linen, previously steeped in ice-water and carefully and tho- 
roughly wrung out. This should be repeated every one or two minutes,—since 
the compresses should never become heated,—even at night, until the swelling 
subsides, which with careful treatment will be the case in two or three days. 

2. Whenever pus is noticed in the corners of the eye, it should be care- 
fully removed by being lightly and repeatedly touched with a very fine sponge 
or soft linen pad, previously moistened in cold water. 

The linen rags that have been used, should be destroyed (burned) im- 
mediately, because they contain the contagious mutter. Special care should be 
taken not to come near the sound eye with these rags for fear of infection. Scru- 
pulous cleanliness on the part of the mother or nurse, too, is needed to prevent 
the transmission of the disease to herself and to other children, who might come 
near the little sufferer. 

The sick child should be shielded from bright day-light as wellas bright 
artificial light ; however, it is not necessary to darken the room. 

The room should be carefully ventilated. If the mother is in a small room, 
the child should be brought into a larger room, that can be ventilated with ease. 
In summer the child may with advantage be taken into the open air, as soon as 
the inflammation has subsided; care must be taken, however, to shield his eyes 
from the sun’s rays with a smooth veil and a parasol. 

While the disease lasts, the child should not be bathed, for fear of con- 
gestions to the head and consequent increase of the inflammation. 

6, Lastly the outbreak of the disease may be prevented by cleaning the 
child’s eyes immediately after birth, not with the water in which its body is 
bathed, but with fresh, clean water and a corresponding linen pad or sponge. 

All other manipulations should be left to a skillful physician, who should be 
summoned at the very first symptoms of the disease. 
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